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BroGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF . 


EMIN ENT Spprpisn ARTISTS: 
_~ Gavin Hamilton, pointer. 
With a Portrait. 


Av author who is now so. little known as sng 
Iton 


to be namelefs, takes tiotice of ‘* one John Mi 

blind man, wh was translator of foreign letters to 
Oliver Cromwell. This *“* John Milton” is now 
known by means of his works throughout all Eu- 
rope, when the other is forgot. In like manner 
Gavin Hamilton whose name, on accoant of the 
great value of his paintings, and the high price e« 
ven,of the excellent engravings from them by Cune- 
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2 Scottif artists,-—G. Hamilton. Fuly 10+ 
go, is scarcely known to his countrymen, unlefs a- 
mong dilettanti and conoifseurs, will be universally 
known in time throughout all Europe, long after 
the memory of the person who now introduces him 
to their notice in these slight fketches fhall be lost 
in that dark oblivion, which sooner or later awaits 
all ublunary things. 

Mr Hamilton, who is descended of a respéctable 
family *, originally of Fife now in Lanarkhhire, 
discovered from his infancy a great predilection for 
historic painting, and at a very early period of 
life went to Rome, there to perfect himself in that 
branct ct the fine arts. On his return to Britain 
after several years absence, his friends wifhed him to 
apply himself to portrait painting, and he was over- 
persuaded to do a little in that walk ; but feeling his 
mind imprefsed with higher ideas of his art than 
could be thus attained, he abandoned thar line, 
and attached himself entirely to fketches in histo- 
tic composition, which gave full scope to the de- 
velopement of those great ideas he had conceived. 

Of his portraits few are to be found in Britain. 
The best of thesé that have come to my knowledge 
‘ame two full lengths of the late duke and duchefs of 
Hamilton. The portrait of the duke with a gun in 
his hand, is eagy, natural, and pofsefses a degree of 
excellence not usually attained in things of that 
nature. The figure of the duchefs with a grey- 
hound leaping up on her, is well known by the mez~ 
zetinto prints done from it that are to be -seen eve- 
ty where. To this, as to most of his female fi- 


* Hamilton of Murdieston, 
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gures, Mr Hamilton has given more of dignity than 
ease ; and the observer in vain looks for that win- 
ning softnefs, that attractive mildnefs, which is the 
efsence of the irresistible power of female charms *, 

In his historical compositions, some of which 
have come to Britain, but which to those who have 
not made the tour of Europe, must be known 
chiefly by the prints done from them, Mr Hamilton 
plainly discovers that he has studied the chaste mo- 
dels ‘of antiquity that are to be found so easily in 
Italy, with more attention than the living figures 
around lim. This has given to his paintings of an- 
‘cient histories, a propriety with regard to costume 
which distinguifhes them from most modern compo- 
sitions, and a dignity of manner that is seldom at- 
tained by those who make living characters the 
principal object of their studies: he has at the 
same time avoided that marble like stiffnefs which 
so powerfully characterises the. otherwise fine paint- 
ings of Nicholas Poufsin. . 

One of his greatest works is his Homer, consis- 
ting of a series of pictures representing scenes taken 
from the Hliad. These have been dispersed into 
various parts of Europe, and can now only be seen 
in one continued series in the excellent engravings 
of them by Cunego, made under the eye of Mr 
Hamilton himself. Several of these paintings came 


* There is another wnfini/bed portrait of the same duchefs by him, 
in which the duke thought the likenefs so striking that he took it 
from the painter and never would allow it to be finished, fest the re- 
semblarce fhould have beenlost. I do not suppose any$print has eygr 
been mad: from it ; nor did I ever see this painting. 
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to Britain; but I know of only three of them which 
have reached Scotland. One of these, the parting 
of Hector and Andromache, is in the pofsefsion 
of the duke of Hamilton; another represents the 
death of Lucretia, in the collection of the earl of 
Hopeton, and is deemed by all judges a most 
capital performance; and the third is in the 
house of Mrs Scot in the neighbourhood of this 
city. It represents Achilles dragging the bo- 
dy of Hector round the walls of Troy. This 
sublime picture, which if not the chef d’euvre of 
Mr Hamilton, would alone have been sufficient to 
have transmitted his name to posterity as one of 
the greatest artists, was painted for the duke of 
Bedford, and had been in his pofsefsion some time 
before the unfortunate accident which deprived him 
of his beloved son the marquis of Tavistock, whose 
disastrous fate having had so near a resemblance to 
the story of this picture *, none of the family could 
bear to behold the picture ever after, and it was or- 
dered to be put away. “On that occasion Mr Scot 
purchased it at a very moderate price ; and it now 
forms the most elegant ornament of the elegant 
villa of Bellevue. The figure of Achilles in this 
picture is painted with surprising characteristic 
justnefs, spirit, and fire ; and will perhaps stand the 
test of the severest criticism as well as any other 
that was ever painted. It is indeed in the grand 
and terrible of masculine exprefsion that Mr Hamil- 


* The marquis was thrown from his horse, and dragged—his 
feet sili stuck in the stirrup. 
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ton chiefly excels. In his female characters we 
discover more of the dignity of Juno, or the cold- 
nefs of Diana, than the melting softnefs, or the in- 
viting playfulnefs of the Cyprian goddefs. 

The most capital collection of Mr Hamilton's 
paintings that can be seen in any one place, is in a 
saloon in the Villa Borghese which is wholly paint- 
ed by him, and represents in different compart- 
ments the history of Paris. These are painted on 
the ceiling, and the alcove of the roof. The death 
of Paris forms the most capital painting in the mid- 
dle of the ceiling; and the other scenes form a se- 
ries of pictures round the alcove on a smaller scale. 
This work, though its position be not what an 
artist would choose as the most advantageous for 
exhibiting his finest pictures, is accounted a per- 
formance of very superior excellence. The prince 
Borghese, as if with a view to do honour to Scot- 
tifh artists, has had the adjoining apartment painted 
by Jacob More, who excels as much in landscape 
as Hamilton in historical painting. He had another 
saloon in the same palace, painted by Mengs, the 
most celebrated German painter of modern times, 
who has been dead some years. These three a- 
partments are conceived to exhibit the finest speci- 
mens of modern art now in Italy. 

Mr Hamilton has been at great pains to have al- 
most all his best pictures engraved under his own 
eye, by artists of the first abilities; so that Europe 
at large is enabled to judge of the stile of these ex- 
gellent pictures with some degree of accuracy. 
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He has even obliged the world by publifhing a vo. 
lume of select engravings by Cunego, from the best 
pictures extant of the Italian school. All the draw- 
ings of these were made by Mr Hamilton himself. 
This work is entitled the Italian School, and forms 
one of the principal treasures of the cabinets of the 
curious all over Europe. 

Europe has not only been indebted to Mr Hamil. 
ton for his excellent paintings and prints ; but also 
for many beautiful remains of the fine arts, which 
his exact knowledge of the ancient state of Italy 
enabled him to bring to light. Many years ago, 
he purchased permifsion to dig in the neighbourhood 
of Tivoli, among the ruins there, in quest of sta- 
tues and other remains of the fine arts ; and he has 
been so fortunate as to discover a greater number of 
fine statues, than any other person at the same expence 
has everdone. Thus has he added to the wealth of 
Europe, and augmented the treasures of the Vatican, 
Of the fruits of these his labours, the most com- 
plete collection is to be seen in the pofsefsion of 
the pope, from the villa of Adrian, ia the vestibule 
of the great saloon in the Clementine museum at the 
Vatican ; among which is to be peculiarly distin« 
guifhed, an Apollo with his lyre in a walking atti- 
tude, and in the highest elegance of stile, accom- 
panied with six of the nine muses, all of which are 
distinguifhed by the masterly spirit of the whole, 
rather than by the extraordinary neatnefs or labour- 
ed finifhing of particular parts. The Apollo here 
differs from all the others yet known by being clothed 
in a robe of flowing drapery of singular elegance, 
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Since that time, Mr Hamilton has engaged with 
equally happy succefs in deterrments at antient Ga- 
bii, celebrated by virgil, Enied 6. 773. and Horace 
epist. 11. b. 1. 


Seis, Lebedus quid sit? Gabiis desertior atque 
Fidenis vicus: tamen illic vivere vellem, 
Oblitusque meorum, obliviscendus et illis 
Neptunum procul é terra spectare furentem. 


Several of these statues are said to be in a fine 
‘stile of workmanthip, particularly a Diana, and a 
Germanicus, unlike the figures that have hitherto 
pafsed for his; but how the identity of this statue 
has been ascertained, I have not yet heard.—A sta. 
tue of the God Pan, two fine verde antique co- 
lumns, and two of marmo fiorito have been also 
brought to light, where much more is expected, 

Some paintings in fresco have been also discove.- 
red, of which the subjects have not yet been ascer. 
tained, but which in beauty and correctnefs, are said 
to surpafs any yet discovered in Italy. But of these 
such imperfect notices have as yet reached Britain, 
that we must content ourselves with barely announ- 
cing them as the probable forerunners of other va- 
luable discoveries in the fine arts. 

Thus it appears that few men have ever existed 
to whom the lovers of the fine arts were so much 
indebted as to Mr Hamilton. He is still busy in 
his career; may he long live to pursue it with 
succefs ! 

Mr Hamilton has frequently visited Britain du- 
ring his long residence in Italy, if the phrase will 
be admitted ; for his visits hither have been only as 
starts from his permanent abode, At one time he 
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seemed to have intended to remain in this country, 
and gave orders for a painting room for himself to 
be built in Lanarkhhire; and I am_ not certain but 
it was actually erected. But he has not found the 
climate and situation of the country to suit his 
constitution ; and there is reason now to suspect he 
will finith his life in that country in which the best 
part of it has been spent. 

The reader must not confound the object of our 
ptesent memoir, with another young man of great 
hopes in the same line in Britain, of the same name ; 
which he will frequently meet with accompanying 
fetches for modern publications in England. 

The engraving that 2ccompanies this is done 
from avery highly finifhed painting by Mr Skir- 
ving, a native of East Lothian in Scotland, now at 
Rome, for Lord Gardenstone ; and now in his lord. 
fhip’s collection. It has been fhown to many judges, 
who are well acquainted with Mr Hamilton, who 
all admit that it is a most striking likenefs. Our 
young artist has, with his usual accurdcy, hit the 
likenefs very exactly. This, it is believed, is thé 
only print of that celebrated artist that has ever 
been given to the public. 
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NEWS FROM CAPTAIN BILLINGS, 


ComMuUNICATED By ARCTICUS. 


a 

A ccurieR Ka, ived from our countryman 
Billings, commander of the naval expedition fitted out 
at Kamtchatka, for the purpose of discovery, says, 
that the Japanese merchant and seaman, Code, who 
will make the subject of another article, is arrived 
at Ochotik, to embark for his native country, accor- 
\ing to the orders of her imperial majesty, with the 
son of the inspector Laxman, who was to see him 
safe hame, and probably deliver some mefsage to the 
emperor from the court of Rufsia. But by the ac- 
count of the said mefsenger, both father and son 
were at Ochotkk ; so that if the able naturalist Mr 
Laxman, (a portait of whom I send you,) formerly 
ptofefsor of chemistry and mineralogy in the im- 
perial academy, fhould take it in his head to accom- 
pany his son in the voyage, we have great reason to 
expect much more scientific information from that 
island, that ever has reached Europe as yet. 

Laxman is equally strong in botany, and in the 
other branches of natural history, so that if his al- 
‘most invincible aversion to publifhing can be got 
over, we may see something interesting. The in-~ 
Spector’s son is unknown to us, from the distance at 
which he lives; although we make no doubt but he 
is well qualified to make useful observations; from 
the advantage of such an instructor as his father, 
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Tt was this young gentleman who discovered the 
curious mount, (probably of volcanic origin,) on 
the coast of the sea of Ochotfk, which I believe is 
taken notice of in one of my former literary bud- 
gets, consisting of a whitifh matter like volcanic 
afhes, with one side stuck like a pudding stone with 
roundifh red vitreous pebbles ; the other with white 
of the same kind. ‘he father gave us some of both 
when last here. 

From the information received by captain Billings’s 
courier, we are now enabled to continue the general 
notices on his expedition begun in last budget, but 
which must be acknowledged to be very superfi- 
cial and vague, as none of his dispatches have or 
will be publithed, till her imperial majesty thall give 
orders to communicate a narration of the whole to 
Europe at large. The only circumstances then known 
are from his mefsengers, the Kamtchatka hunters, 
merchants, &%c. who occasionally come down here, 
and to which little credit can be given for accuracy. 
However was I to give a general opinion on the ex- 
pedition, I fhould suppose, that as the same icy bar- 
rier which put limits to the great captain Cook’s 
northern course, still opposed itself to captain Bil- 
lings, we have rather to expect local surveys, than 
important discoveries.in seas navigated by able Bri- 
tifh navigators, who examined them with attention, 
before the present commander was ordered to ex- 
plore them ; so that his not furnifhing much new mat- 
ter, if so it fhould turn out, will rather reflect ho. 
nour on his predecefsors than difhonour on himself, 
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All we know of his expedition is, that he has sur- 
veyed the islands of the Rufsian Archipelago, with the 
coasts of America and Rufsia to a certain distance, 
where his instructions directed him. He has sent a 
number of drefses from the islands, with a variety 
of birds and quadrupeds; but the cases contain on- 
ly some new species and varieties, no new genera. 
Indeed it is much to be doubted if any new genus 
of animal exists in the habitable parts of the globe. 

In this last voyage, after having looked for Sind’s « 
Islands, (I presume in the spot laid down by that 
navigator,) which he found no traces of, he stood 
away for the continent of America; from whence we 
hear of nothing remarkable, but his finding a race of 
people opposite to the Tchuttki coast, very nearly 
in the state ef nature, who spoke the language of the 
Tchuttki, and applied to him for protection against 
that savage people, who make yearly descents in 
America, plunder every thing they meet with, and 
carry back with them a number of captives as 
slaves. It appears that the Tchutfki set out in 2 
number of boats, rest themselves, and collect their 
force at two islands half way over, and from thence 
stand over in the night, and fall unexpectedly on 
these poor harmlefs people en the coast of America, 
by the natural rights of man, as they told the in- 
terpreter of Billings, his courier now here: at least 
their answer was exactly to that purpose ; for they 
insisted, that they had a right to any thing that 
their courage and force could procure ; claims which 
will soon not be confined to the Rufsian Tchutkki, or 
Zam much mistaken, 
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Captain Billings then stood acrofs to the Tchuttki 
Nofs, where he landed, and found the complaints of 
the Americans but too well founded; as that 
people were in fact served by American slaves, one 
of which, a woman, he bought of them, and will 
bring down here. The captain had dispatched an 
officer of Cofsaks, well versed in the Tchuttki lan- 
guage and customs, to engage them to permit his 
pafsage by land with a small suite through their 
country ; and that same interpreter he found waiting 
his arrival at the Tchutfki Nofs, with some of the 
chjefs of that bold and independent nation, who had 
agreed to his request under a promise of tobbaco and 
other trifles in high estimation with them. He 
therefore set out under their conduct; and after 
being carried by water, along the south coast of 
the promontory, crofsed over by land to ex- 
amine the north; from which he set out in 
sledges drawn by rein deer, for Yakuts ; where he 
arrived almost dead with fatigue, after a journey of 
nine months from his landing at the Nofs. 

During this long and tiresome journey, where 
little presented to amuse the travellers, he was se- 
veral times in danger of being cut off, from the jea- 
lousy his astronomical observations excited in the 
natives ; but above all his measuring the road with 
a line, whilst driving slowly upon deep soft snow. 
His interpreter now here, (the same sent as mefsen- 
get,) thinks, that nothing but the awe the Tchutki 
stood in, of his armed fhip left at the Nofs, saved 
the travellers; as he over heard them occasionally 
talking of the vengeance his crew would take of the 
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towns and people near them, if their commander did 
not return in a certain time ; for they fortunately 
thought it was to wait there for him, and were igs 
norant of the orders given by captain Billings to his 
liutenant, to winter at the island of Analatki, and re. 
turn to Kamtchatka in the summer, as it was aus 
tumn when he landed in their country. 

Arrived at Yakuts, captain Billings dispatched his 
mefsenger to the court, and was to set out soon for 
Irkuts on the lake Baycal, a thousand versts nearer 
Peterfburgh, for the recovery of his health, much 
impaired by the scurvy, where he was to wait her 
majesty’s orders of return ; his instructions being ex- 
ecuted in the space of six years absence, as fat as 
physical obstacles would permit. 

His consort captain Hall, which sailed long after 
him from Kamtchatka, he never saw during the 
whole of last voyage, although he waited for her 
at an appointed rendezvous ; but the courier says, 
that the news of her arrival at St Peter and Se 
Paul, was received before he set out. This was 
either a new fhip, or the old one repaired, which 
had drove on fhore on setting out from Kamtchatka, 
mentioned in my first intelligence of the expedition 
vol. ix. p. 61. 

The Sotrick or Centurion of Cofsacks he sent 
down here, and who had been with him in his ex. 
pedition as interpreter for the Tchuttki language, is 
a most curious and entertaining subject, from his 
violent attachment to his native climate, many hun- 
dred versts to the north of Ochotfhk. Your corres~ 
pondent had much conversation with him at Dr Pal- 
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Jas’s, who is charged with the businefs of the expe- 
, dition, and was much pleased with his threwd sen- 
sible remarks on every subject started to him. Even 
his laughable attachment to such a climate is how- 
ever a virtue strongly implanted in the nature of 
man, for a wise purpose, and seems always strong- 
er, in proportion to the physical imperfections of 
the country. Nay none seem so subject to the mada- 
die du pays (of which both Swifs, Scots, and Welch, 
have been known to die,) as mountaineers aud o- 
ther inhabitants of the lefs fertile districts. 

His winter drefs is a long garment reaching dowr 
half his legs, of rein deer fkin, with the hair in- 
wards ; a cap of the same: and both breeches and 
stockings when travelling or in his own country, 
are likewise of that fur ; though here he wears com- 
mon boots, and thinner breeches, in our comparae 
tively warm climate. 

The colour of the outside is a dark red, tanned * 
in his own family, soft to the touch like cotton vel- 


* The simple procefs of tanning the hides of the rein deer, as prac- 
fised by each family is as follows : 

They are first covered, and rolled up for twenty four hours, with a 
coating of the faecal contents of the animal’s bowels: next morning 
they scrape the hairy side, softened in some degree by the first fecal 
soaking, with a fharp semicircular iron blade, fastened into a wood- 
en handle. A second coating of rein deer dung is then laid over it, 
which after another night’s application is again scraped off, and the 
fkin hung up in a stream of smoke till the hair becomes loose, 
when it is taken down, and macerated a little in water, so as to get 
the hair finally clean away. 

It is then ready forthe second preparation, which consists in a 
thorough greasing with the dried row of fith, previously masticated ig 
the mouths of the whole family, (to hasten the businefs, ) an operation 
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vet, and in my opinion superior in the preparatios 
to the theep kin fhubes worn by the common people 
here. 

He acknowledges they have little more than two 
months with the ground clear of snow where he lives, 
on the coast.of the sea of Ochotik ; that nothing will 


by no means rejected even by the ladies, as the roe of fith is a choice 
dainty amongst the Ichthiophagi. 

The fith grease is then thoroughly rubbed in, not only on the surfate 
but between the hands, to render the fkin soft and pliant; and the 


* procefs ultimately finifhes (when the leather is to remain of its natu- 


ral colour,) by sewing it up in form of a sack, and replacing it in the 
stream of smoke, till it is so completely penetrated, as to become of 
a yellow colour, the mark that it is ready for use. But for most pur- 
poses, as wearing apparel for example, it is dyed of a dark red colour, 
by steeping in an acqueous decoction of alder tree bark. The a- 
bove preparation is applicable not only tothe leather which consti- 
tutes their summer drefs, but likewise to their winter furs, from the 
same animal; as in tanning of the last, they ouly apply their dung, 
grease, and labour to one side, omitting the steeping in water, which 
was merely intended in the former procefs to loosen the hair, which 
is here to be preserved. The fur upon the whole seems very com- 
fortable, soft, and strong, whilst it is without any smell of the fith oil 
used in its preparation; but indeed it has had time to lose it in run~ 
ning through ten thousand miles of air. 

A very remarkable part of the above domestic mode of tanning, is 
the application of the reiz deer’s dung, as a species of caustic to take 
off the hair; and it attracts my attention the more from its resem- 
blance to what is employed for the same purpose in preparing the 
smaller hides for the Rufsian leather, vj%, dog’s dung diluted ia 
boiling water, which is certainly of a dry and probably caustic nature; 
whilst for the larger, two parts of wood afhes to one of quick lime 
difsolved likewise in boiling water. As to the rest of the procefs, the © 
Rufsians tan their leather with the bark of the sadix arenaria, and 
softenit afterwards with the oil of birch per campan, extracted from 
the bark, which gives it that strong smell so peculiar to the Rufsian 
leather, and which renders it so useful in keeping off many genera of 
insects. Here the empyreumatic oil drawn from the birch bark (by 
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grow but a large species of horse radifh, turnips, 
and winter cabbage leaves, for they never stock so 
as to take a round form ; that the natives are strangers 
to bread, (except those in government employ who 
are served with flour) as no species of corn will grow; 
in fhort that they live intirely on fifh, which it is their 
summer occupation to catch and dry ; but that those 
who have money, or rather merchandize and brandy, 
may occasionally regale themselves with a haunch 
of rein deer, purchased from the Koriaks who visit 
them in winter. 

He likewise informed me that no man can go to 
any distance from home in summer, as their only 
conveyance is in sledges drawn by dogs, which can- 
not of course travel then, and acknowledged that. 
few days are sufficiently hot during its fhort dura. 
tion, to throw off their fur coat. But after giving 
us this account of his country, climate, and the ma- 


burning it ina hole in the earth on-a grate, soas to receive the oil that 
falls from itin the operation) is substituted to that of the fifth roe in 
the Kamtchatka procefs ; and I presume both new to your Britifh tan- 
ners, who have got a century beyond these primitive family arts, al« 
though we see for certain purposes they are not to be despised, as 
they prevent insects from executing the part afsigned to them in the 
beautiful arrangement of the universe. 

I fhall probably in a future letter give you a more ample account 
of the preparation of all the species of leather manufactured in Rufsia, 
which may be called national, {this curious paper is received and wilt 
appear in due time,] as I presume that all of them will be more or lef 
interesting, as differing from the highly improved state of the art in 
Great Britain. Such comparisons must be curious éven if no utility 
fhould result-from them, which I by no means can take upon me-to 
say will be the case, assuch procefses must tend to throw light om 
the philosophy of tanning ; or in other words on the antiseptic powers 
@f vegetable substances, in preserving dead animal matter. 
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hy comforts of life which they are deprived of, he 
still exprefsed the same partiality for it, over’ all 
the others he had yet seen, and only gave up this de- 
cided preference in favour of one spot, 800 versts 
farther north, where he was born ; and where, if the 
government would but permit him to live, he would 
willingly give up his wages, (amounting to 160 
rubles per annum,) as fifa and water fowl were so 
plenty there, that a man had more food than he 
would consume, with very little labour, in the sum- 
mer, whilst they were to be had, and abundance to 
lay up for winter provision. 

The spot so much praised and desired by this pri« 
mitive character, is the abandoned Rufsian settle. 
ment of Anadyrfk, which was found too expensive 
from the distance to which all necefsaries, ammuni- 
tion, t#c. were obliged to be transported from Ochotfk, 
to make head against the continual attacks of the 
Tchoutktchi, at that time very troublesome. 

To be concluded in another number. 


EXTRACTS FROM SNORRO’s wry. SCANDINAVIA. 

oe do- For the Bel Fer PLITOR 

The following extracts from Snorro’s history wete translated and 

forwarded to the Editor, by a respectable correspondent, who has 

favoured the public through the channel of this Miscellany from 
its commencement with many interesting articles. 


Touching the introduction of christianity into Norway; 
and also, a description of the ancient heathen festi- 
val of Yole, translated from Snorro and Thurlson’s 
bistory of Norway, written in the Icelandic, or an- 
VoL, xvi. c 
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cient Gothic language, about 550 years ago. Of this 
ancient and curious book a splendid edition has lately 
been printed in Denmark, at the expence of the 
Prince Royal, in 3 vols. Folio. The following is a 
translation of the 15th, 16th, and 17th chapters of 
the history of Hako the Good, page 138 vol. 1. 





Kune Hako was a good christian before he came to 
Norway ; (he had been baptized in England, during 
his residence at the court of Athelstane), but as all 
the inhabitants of Norway, particularly the nobility, 
were heathens, and much addicted to the worfhip of 
their false gods ; and as Hako stood much in need of 
the afsistance of the nobility, as well as of the favour 
of the people, he thought it most advisable to exer- 
cise his own religion ‘in private. He observed the 
sundays, and fasted on fridays ; and was not unmind- 
ful of the other holidays of the church. He made a 
law, for fixing the heathen feaft of yo/e, on the 
same day the christians kept christmafs. Hogg- 
night preceded, and was usually held on the fhort- 
eft day in the year.* The feaft of yole continued for 


three days thereafter.t| He orderedthe people to 


provide ale made of barley, for the celebration of 


‘this feaft, or else to pay its value in money It was 


his intention to introduce the christian religion, as 


* The reader will here observe the genuine derivation of the word 
Yole, and also of the name generally given to the night preceding 
that festival Hogg-monay. The first appears to have been the ancient 
heathen name of their greatest holiday, and the word bogg, to kill 
or make slaughter. 

+ The feast of christmafs or yw/e, is held for three days together in 
Aberileenshire at this day. Edit. 
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soon as he was fixed on his throne, and had brought all 
the kingdom under subjection. He admitted into his 
confidence, those who embraced christianity, and be- 
stowed his favours principally upon them: he per- 
mitted many also to adhere to their ancient sacri- 
fices. He resided chiefly in Thrandholm, where 
most of his great adherents were. Supported by 
their influence, and that of other powerful men, who 
had sbecome christians, he sent into England for 
bithops, and learned divines. On their arrival, Hake 
declared his purpose of converting all the kingdom. 
The inhabitants of the provinces of Morey, and 
Raumsdale, left this matter to be decided by the peo~ 
ple of Throndham. Then king Hako built some 
churches, and appointed priests for them. When he 
came to Throndham, he held a convention, and de- 
sired the inhabitants to turn christians. They an- 
swered that they withed the matter to be transferred 
to the convention of Frostan, where all the inhabi- 
tants of Throndham would afsemble and decide on 
this proposal. 
CHAP. Xvi. 
Of the Heathen Sacrifices. 

Sigurd earl of Lada was the most addicted to the 
heathen worthip, as his father Hako had also been. 
Sigurd presided in the room of the king, over all 
the feasts and sacrifices in Throndham. The an- 
cient custom was, that every householder attended 
the great sacrifices in the temple, and brought victue 
als and ale to serve them during the festival. On this 
occasion there were killed cattle of all kinds, and 
ikewise horses, The blood of these victims is called 
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hlaut, and the cups in which the blood is received and 
kept is hlaut bowl, or hlaut holder. An utensil is 
preparedlike a watering pot, which is used in sprink- 
ling with this blood ail the altars, the pedestals of 
their Gods, the walls of their temples, both outside 
and in, and also the men. But the more delicate 
parts of the flefh, are drefsed for the use of the peo- 
ple. In the middle of the pavement of the temple, 
fires are kindled, ever which kettles are hing, 
filled with libations, which are distributed among the 
people in cups. The prince, at whose expence the 
feast is provided, consecrates both the meat and 
drink, and a bumper is then drank in honour of O, 
din, that he may give victory and prosperity to the 
kingdom ; another to Frey, for a plentiful season and 
peace ; the third cup which is called bragaful, is 
drank by many to the memory of such of their prin- 
ces and heroes as have fallen in war: a fourth cup, 
called minni is consecrated to their departed friends, 
who had signalized themselves during their lives. 
Earl Sigurd was very generous and renowned among 
the people, for his liberality ; he made a great sacri- 
fice also at Lodom, of which he defrayed the whole 
expence. 
CHAP. VXii. 
The Convention at Frostan, 

King Hako came to the convention at Froftan, 
where a great number of the inhabitants of the king. 
dom were afsembled. When the convention were met, 
King Hako told them that he had summoned the 
freeholders and farmers, the rich and the poor; in 
fhort the whole of his subjects, young and old, pross 
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perous and unfortunate, women and men, that they 
might all become christians, and believe in one God, 
Christ the son of Mary, and lay aside their ancient 
sacrifices and heathen gods : that they fhould keep ho. 
ly every seventh day, abstaining from work ; and that 
they fhould observe a fast day once in the week, 

When the people heard this proposal, there was 
gteat murmuring among them. The country peo- 
ple said, the king wanted to deprive them at once of 
theirindustry and the religion of their forefathers ; and 
that they could not inhabit the land. The bond-mea 
and servants said, ti$ey could not work if their food 
was taken from them; adding, that it was just such 
a proposal as they fhould have expeéted from king 
Hako, his father, or any of the Hako family; as 
they were all very sparing of their entertainments, 
though liberal enough in distributing their money. 
Afbiorn of Middlehouse in Gaulardale, stood up, and 
addrefsed himself thus to the king: ‘ King Hako, 
when you held your first convention, and when we 
chose you king, and when we were restored by you 
to our ancient inheritances, we all thought ourselves 
supremely happy; but now, things wear a more 
doubtful appearance: we are uncertain if we be free, 
or if you are preparing a new sort of slavery for us, 
since we must lay aside the religion profefsed by our 
forefathers, who are now in their graves, and who 
were far better men than us, and from whose religi- 
on we derived much benefit. From our great love to 
you, we admitted you to a fhare in the framing our 
Jaws, and deciding our law suits. It is our inten- 
tion, to observe inviolably the laws which you have 
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proposed to us in the convention of Frostan. We 
will follow you as our general; we will respect you 
as our king, as long as any of us who were present 
at those conventions fhall breathe ; provided you act 
with moderation, and grant a requeft which we think 
not improper. But, if you are violent, and deter- 
mined rather to try your strength with us ; then, we 
land owners have resolved to abandon you, and to 
choose another prince, under whose government we 
may enjoy the religion which we like, and which 
we do not with to change. And now king, it is your 
businefs to determine before the afsembly breaks up, 
which of these two propositions you will accept of.” 

The people who heard this discourse, declared their 
approbation of it with great noise and applaufe. The 
tumult being a little allayed, and silence again restor- 
ed, earl Sigurd addrefsed the people, and told them, 
that Hako consented to what they wifhed ; and, that 
the friendfhip that subsisted between them fhould 
not be difsolved. The people replied, that they 
withed the king to sacrifice according to the custom 
of their fathers,-and to supplicate the gods to send 
them peace and plenty.* 





QUERIES RESPECTING BEINGS 
? OF IDEAL EXISTENCE. 
Sr, To the Editor of the Bee. 
Iw a communication from Rufsia, formerly inserted 
in the Bee, (vol. xiv. p. 122.) there were some allu« 





| ® The Editor will be much obliged to his corrospondent for farther 
extracts from this very serviceable and interesting performance. 
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Sions to imaginary beings, once no lefs firmly believed 
the inhabitants of these northern regions, than mag- 
pies, crows, and black cattle. You wiil readily 
perceive that Brownies, Fairies, and such like gob- 
lins, are the subject of my present inquiry: not that 
I wifh to know whether those beings were the off- 
spring of a gloomy superstition, combined with igno-~ 
rance and credulity, or what could have given rise 
to the fabulous legends concerning them ; though I 
fhould think those subjects, properly handled, not un- 
worthy, of the pen of genius ; but simply this, as a 
previous inquiry with regard to the natural history of 
those creatures of a wild disordered fancy, to ascer- 
tain, if that can be done, in what country, and at 
what era the idea of fairies was first broached. 
Their airy forms léfs terrible than those of the other 
spirits of darknefs; their drefs, their music and dan." 
cing, immenente luna, mark them rather as the at- 
tendants of Diana, than the inmates of Pluto, or the 
children of Lodo, Should any of your correspon- 
dents through the channel of your valuable Miscel- 
lany, favour us with any new light on those anti- 
quated topics, I may perhaps trouble you with a 
conjecture concerning their real character and true 
origin, supported by collateral evidence from their 
history, as handed down by tradition. I mention the 
latter circumstance to distinguith the real fairies from 
those that were the creatures of poetic fancy, whe- 
ther in allegory or novel. J am, Sir, Yours, 
Ice *. 


# The Editor will thank any of his correspondents for hints on this 
subject, and will be particularly obliged to the writer of the above, 
for his promised communication, 





PoErRr. 


Tue Sizce or A Heart. 


Beurwoa studied man, and knew his folly, 

Smil’d with the gay, gleom’d with the melancholy, 
Lovers in crouds begg’d humbly her commands, 
And seem’d in heav’n when they might kifs her hands. 
First came Conceit, torn from his darling toilet, 
Drest in the various hues which deck the violet, 
Gigled and ogled, talk’d of mutual blifs, 
Flutter’d like silk fly from the chrysalis. 

His drefs explained his wit could go no farther, 
But surley ladies, “‘ this can do no murder. 

A city buck next strove to won the laurel, 

And bragg’d his belly was a huge wine barrel. 

A jocky blood with twenty thousand pound 
Appeared, and hop’d with victory to be crown’d. 
Bel heard impatient, “ Thats your sorts” discourses, 
And all the leaps performed by his hotses, 

Till tir’d to death the bade him change his ground Sit: 
And with his grooms go Tallio the hounds Sir} 
Next came, terrifick name, a man of war ; 

Bold were his looks, his oaths were bolder far; 
This forward blade, Belinda bluth’d to tell it, 

Had got commifsion’d ere he learnt to spell it. 

A poet next, with elegics and sonnets, 

On lapdogs dead, and fair Belinda’s bonnets, 
Strove for the honour of the maid’s alliance ; 

But all the muses were kept at defiance. 

A scholar too, would tty ; the would not hear him; 
For all the talk on one side who could bear him. 

A modest fellow next began to stammer ; 

But both his jaws were nail’d by Cupid’s hammer, 
Chefries and snow are me’er found at one season; 
More seldom love is seen conjoin’d with reason. 


A spo playbouse lounger claim’d a hearin 
‘But eas Sicaited on his first appearing. 7 
A young man who all morning studied graces, 
The sport of fancy and of all new faces, 
Efsay’d to won her, then with joy elate, 
Turn’d on his heel; and fhow’d a male cocquet. 
At length appear’d a firm and manly youth, 
Whose thoughts were honour, and whose words were truth; 
He lov’d the maiden, the approved the plan, 
And found that honour is a woman’s man. 
Pacenix Hunter. 





poetry. 
SSS EEE 
A WINTER Prece. ; 


From Loch Lomond, a poem. 


Iw winter oft descends the flaky snow, 

And heaps the mountain tops, and fills the glens. 

The woods, that fringe the lake around, scarce beat 

Th’ opprefsive load. A deeper azure now 

The lake itself afsumes. Intense the frost ; 

And fast in ice each lefser flood is bound, 

Hither, from more inclement fkies, the swan 

On sounding pinions, through the yielding air, 
thousand fowls of various wing, resort. 

Oft wheeling round thy hospitable flood, 

Which, open still, invites their wandering flight ; 

At length they light and swim around, 

And mix, and dive, and joyful clap their wings, 

Or fkim in troops excursive o’er the deep. 

The sportsman, who with steady eye had trac’d 
Their airy rounds, and on their near approach 
Had felt his breast beat high with barb’rous joy, 
They please and vex alternate. While conceal’d 
By rock or buth, he cautious lurks unseen, 

And frequent fhifting, oft he takes his aim— 

Yet baftied still; at last, with cold benum’d, 
Gall’d he withdraws, full late, and leaves unhurt 
The floating tribes, which yet his eye provoke, 
Now distant seen far glistering to the moon. 


Vanity or Names. 


Say, where those names which set the world on fire ? 
Where does the pride of Grevce and Rome retire ? 
Ceesar’s dread name now marks the butcher’s dog, 
Cato saws wood, and Scipio drives a hog : 

Seek you for Pompey! search the tanner’s yard, 
You’ll meet with Nero in your garden’s guard. 
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Ir is with pleasure t ditor announces to the public, 
the institution of a new literary society in Newcastle up- 
on Tyne, on a plan so liberal, as cannot fail to be atten- 
ded with very beneficial effects to society. Happy it is 
for those communities in which men, instead of wrangling 
about politics or controversial divinity, which only tend 
to sour the mind, and to estrange. men from ove another, 
cordially unite together with a view to the adyencement 
of science, and the general difsemination of useful know- 
ledge. Among young persons in particular, such institutions 
are in the highest degree beneficial ; as they excite a spi- 
rit of emulation chat gives a laudable bent to the human 
mind, and calls off the attention in some measure from 
vain and frivulous, perhaps vicious pursuits. Every per- 
son who has the welfare of the community at heart, which 
is best promoted by the active energy of mind, and the 
virtuous dispositions of its members, must rejoice at the 
diffusion of such laudable societies, and lend his best aid 
to promote their prosperity. Every parent especially en- 
dowed with ample fortune who is inferested in the wel- 
fare of his posterity, must feel a glow of satisfaction at 
the mention of such an institution within the sphere of 
his influence, as it must naturally tend to diminith that 
anxiety which every parent must feel, when he sees his 
children exposed tothe seductions of pleasure, or the al- 
lurements of ambition, without any powerful call to di- 
vert his mind into an ardent pursuit of objects that tend 
to afford more lasting and satisfactory enjoyments. It is, 
therefore, in a peculiar manner incumbent on such men 
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to lend every. afsistance in their power to promote the. 
establifhment and prosperity of such societies, 

The objects intended to be attained by this society are 
so interesting, and they are so clearly explained in the 
following well digested plan of it, which has been trans- 
mitted to the Editor, that he thinks he will do his read- 
ers in general a pleasure by submitting it to their perusal, 
without abridegment or mutilation of any sort. — 


Plan of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Newcastle 

upon Tyne. 

Quemadmodum enim agua, sive ex ccelesti rore descendens, sive ex 
fontibus scaturiens, facile disperditur, nisi celligatur in aliqua recep- 
tacula, ubi per unionem et congregationem se sustentare et fovere 
pofsit, similiter liquor iste scientiz pretiosifsimus mox periret om- 
nis et evanesceret, nisi conservaretur in libris, traditionibus, collo~ 
quiis, ac precipue in locis certis his rebus destinatis. 

Bacon. 


Prefatory observations on the propriety of establifbing a Li- 
terary Society in Newcastle; and on the objects which 
will naturally claim the attention of its members. 


** Among the various causes of the rapid advancement 
of science, which has taken place in modern times, the in- 
stitution of Philosophical Societies is one of the most ob- 
vious and important. Men by their united labours ac- 
complifh undertakings far superior to the efforts of indi- 
vidual strength ; and this is particularly the case with in- 
tellectual pursuits. “ Knowledge, like fire, is brought 
forth by collision ;” and in the free conversations of afso- 
ciated friends, many lights have been struck out, and ser- 
ved as hints for the most important discoveries, which 
would not, probably, have occurred to their authors, in the 
retirements of private meditation. Societies of this na- 
ture have, besides, been instrumental to draw forth those 
talents, which would otherwise have been buried ia ob- 
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scurity. Many excellent writers have been encouraged 
through the medium of their transactions, to make their 
first entry into the world of letters, who would never 
have ventured, but under some such sanction, to have ap- 
peared before the public in a literary character at all. 
“ It is to the honour of our native country, that these 
excellent helps to the improvement and diffusion of know-’ 
ledge were introduced by her sons; and that the Royal 
Society of London, which was the first in order of time, 
continues to claim the first rank; among the literary soci- 
eties of Europe. But it is to be regretted, that, while, 
in Germany, France, and Italy, there is scarcely a provin- 
cial town of consequence which has not some establifhment 
of this kind, in England they have been, in a great mea- 
sure, confined to the metropolis. Of late, indeed, very 
respectable societies have been formed in the capitals of 
our sister kingdoms, the transactions of which have done 
honour to the abilities of their respective authors. And 
in England, the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester has not only been eminently serviceable to that 
flourifhing town, by leading the attention of several of its 
members to pursuits connected with the improvement of 
its-extensive manufactures, but it has greatly contributed 
to the general instruction and entertainment, by the pub- 
lication of its memoirs. 
+ Ts it not highly desirable that these provincial liter- 
ary societies might become more general? Might they 
not serve as nurseries, to train up useful members for the 
larger and more important afsociations? to whose labours 
they would, in the mean time, be the means of exciting 
a more general attention, by diffusing, more extensively, 
a taste for philosophical and literary inquiries. Might 
they not, besides, be made to answer a salutary woral pur- 
pose, by encouraging in our youth a love of literature, 
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and an ambition to distinguifh themselves among the mem- 
bers of these societies ? May they not be expected to en- 
crease the pleasures and advantages of social intercouse, 
by providing an easy method of spending the evening 
agreeably and usefully ; and may they not thus be a means 
of checking the first formation of difsipated habits; of 
banifhing from our tables the coarser pleasures of intem- 
perance ; and of substituting, for the always contempti- 
ble, and frequently destructive, pursuits of the game- 
ster, the rational and manly entertainments of literature 
and philosophy ? 

- “ These observations may serve to evince the propriety 
of such institutions in every considerable town. But 
there appear to be many circumstances peculiarly favour- 
able to the attempt, at least, in Newcastle.—Previous, 
however, to an enumeration of these circumstances, it 
may not be improper to advert to an institution of great 
respectability, already subsisting here; which may be 
thought, perhaps, to supersede the necefsity of any furthut 
literary establifhment. 

“ The gentlemen of the faculty in this town and alte 
bourhood have fhewn a laudable zeal for the advance- 
ment of medical science, and of those branches of philoso- 
phy which more immediately relate to it, by forming 
themselves, about five years ago, into a “ Philosophical 
and ‘Medica) Society.” There cannot be the smallest 
doubt of the great utility of this institution, or of the ad- 
vantages with which it must have been attended; and it 
appears to be formed upon such liberal principles, as to 
admit into its body any lovers of general literature who 
might. offer themselves as candidates, though not of the 
faculty. But since it will, naturally, be the principal ob- 
ject of its members to improve the practia/ part of their 

profelsion, and since this is an object of the utmost im” 
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portance to the general welfare, it would certainly be im- 
proper in them so far to extend their plan, as to admit the 
general investigation of scientific subjects. On the other 
hand, since the recitation of cases, with their symptoms 
and treatment, cannot but be, at least uninteresting, to a 
general audience, a society formed upon the idea of ad- 
mitting persons of all profefsions, parties, and persuasions, 
fhould prohibit the introduction of practical medicine, as 
well as, for obvious reasons, of politics and religion, 

* Without interfering, therefore, with the Medical So- 
ciety, it appears that there is still room for a general 
literary afsociation ; which, however, must probably still 
look out, from among the members of that most respec. 
table profefsion, for a considerable fhare of its credit and 
support. 

“ To return from this digrefsion: The circumstances 
which seem to render Newcastle a favourable seat for a li- 
terary society, are such as follow : 
~ “ I, The two great natural products of this part of the 
country, coal and lead. 

.“ x, Fhe origin and chemical properties of coal, the 
position in which it is found in the earth, the thicknefs and 
inclination of its strata, the nature of the strata above and 
- befow it, and the frequent interruption by perpendicular 
fifsures called dykes, troubles, &c. (the knowledge of 
which is almost entirely a literary desideratum, very lit- 
tle, or nothing, being to be found about it in books *) are 
curious and interesting subjects of inquiry, concerning 
which the ingenious persons who are employed as viewers 
are capable of supplying better information than- can be 
obtained any other: way. ‘Fo these gentlemen, on the 


* See Williams’s Mineral Kingdom, almost the only book in which 
these interesting objects in mineralogy are explained. Edit. 
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other hand, the speculative philosopher might perhaps 
have an opportunity of returning the obligation, by com- 
municating useful hints concerning the nature of the seve- 
ral damps and vapours which infest the mines, with the 
means of destroying or removing them. 

“ Improvements in the machinery, both above and below 
ground, supply a constant field for the invention of the 
fkilful mechanic ; and indeed the bare keeping up: of 
that which is at present in use, will secure the constant 
residence of ingenious men in this line, whose specula- 
tions may afford both entertainment and advantage. .To 
this may be added, that there is probably still room for 
improvement in the method of working the coal, both as 
to guantity’and roundne/s, in the means of preserving 
the health, and providing for the safety of the miners, 
dc. be. 

“« 2, Similar observations may be made respecting the 
other great product, lead; particularly with regard to what 
concerns the 4ea/th of the workmen employed in all the 
branches of it, from its first discovery in the mine, to 
the manufactures in which it is even most remotely con- 
cerned: to which may be added the great ease with 
which a complete collection and investigation may be 
made of the several Kinds of ore, with the spars; and o- 
ther heterogeneous substances, which are found along 
with them in the veins; not to say that there is proba« 
bly more room for the introduction of mechanical and o- 
ther improvements, into the method of working lead, thar 
coal mines. 

“ 3. The introduction of various manufactures, whick 
depend upon the plenty and cheapnefs of fuel; such as those 
of wrought and cast iron, and steel], glafs, pottery, dc. 
has been attended with great advantage to this neighbour- 
hood, May it not be one object of a séciety of this na- 
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ture, to point out, and encourage the establifhment of 
such other manufactures, as are, on this account, peculiar- 
ly adapted to this country ? 

“ 4. It is obvious that Newcastle enjoys peculiar ad- 
vantages for chemical investigations, on account of the 
cheapnefs. of fuel, glafs, fire clay, wrought and cast iron, 
implements, tc. tc. ; it may, therefore, be expected that 
persons who have a turn for inquiry will be induced to 
apply to these pursuits; especially as they may have an 
opportunity of seeing many chemical procefses, upon a 
large scale, at the works of various ingenious persons resi- 
ding in this town and neighbourhood. 

“ TI. It will be a worthy object of such a society to in- 
quire, how far the country is still zmproveab/e. Probably 
many mineral treasures may yet be discovered, which 
have hitherto eluded the researches of the curious *. 
Hints for the advancement of agriculture might pofsibly 
come even from such a society ; or at least, as, perhaps, 
indeed, is more likely, it might receive entertainment 
and instruction from the communications of ingenious men 
engaged in the various branches of this most important 
national concern. Schemes for facilitating communica- 
tion by means of inland navigation have, of late, engaged 
much of the public attention; and something of this 
kind has even been thought practicable here. A so- 
ciety of this nature wil] furnith a proper place for can- 
vafsing the arguments for and against such underta- 
kings. 

“ More immediately within its province, under this 
head, would be the analysis of various muneral waters 
which Have been found within this district ; as the sul- 


* Many valuable hints on this subject may perhaps be gathered 
from Wallis’s History of Northumberland. 
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phur springs of Gill’s-land and Butterby, the salt springs 
of the latter place and Birtley, various chalybeate wa- 
ters;@’c. And, in the present advanced state of chemica 
science, particularly since the great improvements intro- 
duced into the chemical investigation of waters by Berg- 
man and others, a more accurate analysis might easily be 
made of those which supply this town than can be found 
elsewhere ; and perhaps further hints might be given for 
obtaining a better supply. 

“ III, But it is not merely on account of its mineral trea- 
sures, or its capability of further improvement, that the 
country will claim the attention of this society: The ro- 
mantic scenery which is every where found in it, especially 
on the banks of the Tyne, and the other rivers, will fur- 
nifh a variety of subjects for the penci/, and for the lover 
of picturesque description. “With these the society may 
hope to be occasionally entertained. 

“IV. And the profusion of antiquities, both military 
and ecclesiastical, not only in Newcastle, but along the 
Roman Wall, which, though”they have furniflied abun- 
dance of employment for so many able pens, are not yet 
by any means exhausted, will engage the attention of the 
patient inquirers after these venerable monuments of extinct 
nations, customs, and religionis. 

“VY. In this tespect, however, we may not, pethaps, be 
able to make any great addition to the voluminous col. 
lections of the indefatigable authot of the History of 
Newcastle. But it may, perhaps, be a subject which will 
not altogether disappoint our inquiries, how far he has 
left room for supplying his defects with regard to, 1. The 
exact enumeration, and accurate c/a/sification (as to sex, 
age, and other circumstances,) of the inhabitants of the 
town, which is not merely an object of curiosity, but might 
answer many useful purposes with respect to medical in- 
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quiries, questions of polititical ceconomy, the computation 
of annuities &c.; 2, The history and progrefs of com- 
merce, particularly of the coal trade; 3. Accounts of the 
introduction and gradual extension, of the various manu- 
factures :* In fhort, with regard to almost every thing re- 
lating to the presént state of this extensive and populous 
town and neighbourhood. 

“ VI. The biegraphy, too, of eminent men, who have 
been natives of, or residents in, these parts, may furnith 
very useful articles for perusal, and subjects for conversa- 
tion, to such a society. 

“ VII. Tothe various circumstances above mentioned 
it may be added, that Newcastle is peculiarly well situated 
for procuring Aterary intedligence. 

“ x, As being more immediately connected, and en- 
joying more frequent (indeed constant) opportunities of 
communicating, with the capitals both of England and 
Scotland ¢, than any other town in either kingdom. 

“ 2. As being peculiarly well situated for making col- 
lections of natural, and other curiosities from abroad, by 
meaus of the vefsels which trade from this port into vari- 
ous parts of the world : in which we may also hope to be 
afsisted by the ingenious natives of this town and neigh- 
bourhood who reside in, or occasionally visit, foreign 
countries. The connections, besides, which some of us 
may have with learned foreigners, may, in like manner, be 
improved to obtain accounts of the progrefs of litearture 
in other countries. 


* The regulations for the internal government of the workmen 
employed by Crawley’scompany at Swalwell, are said to be very cu- 
‘rious, though probably but little known. 

+ And the residence of an ingenious friend of many of the mem- 
bers in the capital of the third, will secure also the communication ef 
Irith Literary Intelligence, 
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“ VIII. The mention of our concern in thipping na- 
turally leads our thoughts to navigation, and its necefsary 
auxiliary, the Mathematws. And here so wide a field of 
important objects is opened to our view, as might lead a 
projector into a boundlefs range of speculation. Suffice 
it to say, that the improvement of naval architecture has 
given rise to the recent establifhment of a society under no 
lefs than royal patronage; that the solution of various impor- 
tant problems, still necefsary to the perfection of navi- 
gation, has, for near a century, been considered as a na- 
tional object, and a Board of Commifsioners been appoii.- 
ted for this purpose alone; that the Mathematical Sci- 
ences, in their various branches, are capable of almost uni- 
versal extent and application; and that in these most 
sublime of human investigations, the natives of that part 
. Of the country which we inhabit, have particulary distin- 
guifhed themselves ; as a variety of important works, which 
have been publithed within the last twenty years, are 
sufficient to prove. . 
“ It might, further, be remarked, with what good 
ground we may hope to look forward to the pleasure of 
being favoured with various ¢/a/sica/ illustrations, inquiries 
into antient manners, customs, &c. &c.; what a favoura- 
ble prospect we may reasonably entertain of being rega- 
led with specimens of eastern Miterature ; which is daily 
becoming more and more important in a commercial view, 
and which appears to be fraught with various beauties, 
both of sentiment and diction: We might resume a for- 
mer general argument, and fhew the advantages which 
may arise to our youth in particu/ar, from any institu. 
tion which may tend to obviate the many temptations 
arising from the great degree of leisure which ‘seems, from 
whatever cause, to attend the trade of this port. 
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“* But enough, it is presumed, has already been said to 
demonstrate the propriety of attempting such an estab- 
lifhment.—It gnly remains to inform the public, that se- 
- yeral gentlemen, residing in Newcastle and its neigh- 
bourhood, after maturely considering the above mentioned 
circfmstances, have at length determined to from them- 
selves into a Literary and Philosophical Society. Seve- 
ral preparatory meetings having been held, it was resol- 
ved, on Thursday the 7th of February 1793, that the 
following plan fhould be laid before the public, and that 
the friends of literature and philosopy fhould be respectful- 
ly solicited to contribute their afsistance to carry it into 
execution. 


Farther particulars of the plan will be given in our next. 


Ow Serpents. - 
Sra, To the Editor of the Bee. 


Arrerx long waiting, in expectation that some of your 
readers would give an explanation of the phenemenon 
I sent you an account of, which you thought proper to 
insert in volume ninth, page fifth of your Bee, and not 
haviog observed any thing of a similar nature taken no- 
ties of, I begin to think that none of your correspondents 
have ever observed any thing; of thesame kind. Your 
curious account of the migration of eels somewhat resem 
bled it, but farther explanation is still wanted, otherwise 
it will still remain unaccounted for. I fhall just mention 
to you, a few things which may tend to confirm my for- 
mer account stillmore: About two weeks after I wrote 
to you, the same person that found the one I described, 
observed two distinct companies, near the same place 
where first found, moving in the same order, but not so 
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numerous. He killed them every one for fear of danger, 
and told me of them when he came home. So that 
this is now the fourth time they have been seen in this 
place; once in the adder fkin, and three times without 
any cover, only moving in regular order, in one aggregate 
body. Their life seemed to depend upon keeping close 
together, because when separated, the dust on the road 
stuck to them so that they could not move, and conse- 
quently would soon have died ; it appears, by your ac- 
count to be quite unnatural, to suppose them to be young 
adders; and supposing them maggots produced by some 
fly stinging the animal, as you gave an account of a spe- 
cies of fly stinging a caterpillar, and the young of the 
fly after being hatched from eggs within its bowels, li- 
ving upon it until arrived at a certain size, when they 
eat themselves out, and entered into another state of ex- 
istence. 

However, if this fhould be the case, naturalists seem 
to be unacquainted with the species by whom they are 
produced. 

As I expect, if health permit, to remain for some time 
near the place where they were found last summer, if 
1 have the good fortune to find any of them, I thall pay 
a little more attention to them; and if pofsible send 
you a part alive for examinatjon ; as I with much to have 
this phenomneon farther explained. I remain Sir yours 
sincerely, ; G. R. H. 


S47) 

Tae following lines were sefit by de old subscriber some. time ago ; 
on the magnum bonum sunday’s club; a club which we are well 
pleased to think few of our readers have ever heard of. 
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Fortius et melius Magnas plerumque nectit res i 
Ridiculum acri. 
Ha! ha! cried old Begby, and grinned so broad, 
His tone and his phiz seem’d so new and so odd, > 
All his dons were astonifh’d—struck dumb with surprise, 
They hung on his lips, and decypher’d his eyes. 
Ha! ha! my good fellows, he roars out anew, 
Our vicegerents on earth leave us little to do. 
These fleth and blood demons have learned so well 
The art of our calling, they laugh at our hell. 
We believe, and we tremble, but so do not they! 
How royally they keep the dominical day ! 
Their own bonum magnum T’\l hang round their neck, 
So I dub them my kights, (sic subscribitur ) Nick. 
Given in council, at our palace of PANDEMONIUM, and in the year of 
our infernal reign 5795- 

D. W. narrates a story that has been:too often realised, of a girl 
whose name was Susan, whose parents from affluent circumstances 
were sunk into poverty by inevitable lofes; and whose father after 
some innefectual efforts to reinstate his affairs, sunk under a load of 
affliction and died. His destitute family were then reduced to the 
neceisity to go ipto s-rvice. Susan was received into the house of a 
master, who behaved at fis: wi’ tendernefs to her, which by an 
afsumed sympathy on ius par’, engendered gratitude on hers; and he, 
taking advantave .f the - ci: cumstances seduced and ruined her. 

The story has been too cf _—repeated to prove new to any of our 
readers; and the moral observations though just, and dictated by a be- 
nevolent mind, have been so of. made before, that it is unnecefsary 
to repeat them. It is be regretted that the general destestation of 
mankind fhould not be so strongly excited by such meannefs and bru- 
tality of conduct, as to make men who have been guilty-of it, uni- 
versatly detested and fhunned as public disturbers of the peace of 
society. ‘Till this fhall happen, moral reflections on this crime, will 
produce little effect. It would affor’ a good object of disquisition for 
some of our ingenious correspondents to discover the reason w_y this 
crime is so little the object of public detestation in civilised nations, 
as it is found universally to be. 

A very respectable correspondent, who signs himself Humanitas, 
has taken the trouble to transcribe a very long extract from Mr 
Clarkson’s book on slavery, giving some fhocking instances of cruelty 
to negro slaves, which could not be inserted at the time it was recei- 
ved from want of room, and other considerations ; and on which it 
would be unnecefsary at present to enlarge. It is much to be regret. 
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ted that such things fhould ever be; and it isto be hoped that the ‘pu- 
blic notice which has of late been taken of such notorious conduct will 
have a tendency to check its frequency at least in future: We find, 
however, from our own experience at home, that it is extremely dif- 
ficult to prevent some degree of cruelty from being exercised against 
our fellow creatures, under various pretexts, even by the most rigid 
injunctions of law. It would be fortunate for mankind, if every in- 
dividual, in his private capacity would endeavour to correct the it- 
regularities of his own mind, where interest seems to chalk out a 
different line of conduct from what humanity would seem to require ; 
for it is to be feared unlefs this be done, the operation of any law 
that can be contrived for protecting the weak, will prove nugatory. 
The instances narrated in the paper here quoted are fhocking to 
humanity indeed. 

A jolly fellow gives some ironical hints addrefsed to the Scottifh 
gentlemen on polite behaviour; of which the following is a spe- 
cimen. 

“ Ifa lady requests the henour of your company todine and spend 
the evening ; never refuse her, if you like to go, and are certain her 
hufband takes a good drink.—Never get up from table until it is 
time to lay the cloth for supper, and then you may enter the draw- 
ing room; but be sure to be quite drunk, lest the ladies fhould think 
you a meer milk-sop. If you are so drunk you do not understand 
a word you say, so mypch the better; as they cannot be angry at a 
thing you did not mean.” And so on. 

This might serve in some measure to ridicule the manners of the 
times: but it is not quite so pointed, nor: is it half so good for this 
purpose, as the laws enacted by the Emprefs of all the Rufsias, for 
maintaining the etiquitte at afsemblies at court, now universally 
known, by means of translations, all over Europe. 

Blackbeard gives an account of the ram’s head club. 

Who with chit chat, and sing song gay, 
Pafs many a sultry night away. 

And a bald account it is. It amounts to this: That the members 
of this club meet oncea fortnight in the house of a jolly widow, not 
ahundred miles from the Bee Office, where every member pays 
fourpence ; for which he gets value in ham, porter, beer, a pipe of 
tobacco, and exhilirating glafs. The president entertains his guests 
with a song, and afks all the company in their turn to do the like, 
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and so the might pafses away. It would fill five hundr:d Bees te 
give the names of ail the clubs of this sort that subsist in Britain ;— 
but who would read them ? 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue elucidations of }. K. on the gooseberry caterpillar are received 
and fhall have a place with the first conveniency. His observations 
on the s/ug, and other destructive reptiles will be very acceptable. 

The communications by Rama came safely to hand ; and hall be 
duly attended to. -But he will see the propriety of postponing the 
letter on education, till the former communications on that subject 
are exhausted : which will not be for some time yet. 

To the Lover of System, the Editor of the Bee begs leave to ob- 
serve, that though he withes to apart some part of his Miscel- 
lany to the advancement of knowledge in natural history, and par- 
ticulatly to the collecting of useful facts relating to it; yet it never 
was his intention to enter into the system of clafsification, which 
Would present to most of his readers a series of words and phrases 
that would be totally unintelligivle. Those who with to enter deep- 
ly into that branch of the science will naturally have recourse to 
books profefsedly written for that p . Whatever occurs in 
this Miscellany on that subject being entirely suited to unscientific 
readers, he in some measure guards against the particular this cor- 

t calls for. But if the Editor does not pretend to clafs sys- 
tematically the objects, especially non descript, which he chances to 
notice; he will endeavour so to describe them, as that a scientific 
student may be at little lofs to clafs them himself. This is the ut- 
most length he ever wifhes to go: nor will he deem it enough to 
exclude an article entirely where the description cannot be in all its 
parts so circumstaacial as he could with for the scientific student ; 
where the matter appears to be interesting; for in regard to 
drawings especially, it may often happen that the general appear- 
ance, and particular parts of an object are so exactly represented as 
to identify it sufficiently on all future occasions in doubtful cases, 
though the particular parts that are necefsary for its exact systema- 
tic clafsification may not have been brought into view. 

The verses by F. A. are received, and under cogsideration. 

As are also the poetical pieces of Zara, A. R. R. and Ximenes. 

Thanks to an obliging corre:pondent for his hints for the obitua- 
ty of the learned with a specimen, which hall be presented the first 
convenient occasion. 

As also to Sociusjfor his obliging communications. 

The clafsical lines, ad murem, are received, and fhall have a place’, 
though the writer will easily see reason why things of this nature 
ean only be inserted with a very sparing hand; and that only where 
they are very fhort. 





